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Berkeley shelter closes 


Guests line up in front of the Berkeley Emergency Storm Shelter at 5 o’clock sharp. (Photos by Alastair Boone/ Street Spirit) 


The closure of largest homeless shelter in 
_ Berkeley leaves many with nowhere to go 


By Alastair Boone 


It’s 4:45 p.m., and people have 
started to gather across the street 
from the Berkeley Emergency Storm 
Shelter—the homeless shelter on the 
corner of University Avenue and 
Ninth Street. Because of complaints 
from neighbors about overcrowding, 
guests are not allowed to step foot 
outside the front door of the shelter 
until precisely 5:00. So instead, 
dozens wait on the adjacent corners 
in groups, each person hoping to be 
among the first in line to secure a bed 
for the night. 

As the minutes creep by, tension 
builds. Some inch from the sidewalk 
to the street, and others yell that this 
creates an unfair advantage. When 
5 o'clock finally strikes, a shelter 
monitor whistles. There is a mad 
dash across University Avenue. The 
first 17 people to jostle their way 
into line are guaranteed a bed for the 
night. On this particular evening in 
August, 18 people do not make the 
cut. They’re put on a waitlist. 
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‘I have no idea where I’m going 


Jonathan Utsey sits in his wheelchair after 
getting waitlisted for the night. 


to go,” says Jonathan Utsey, 56. “T’ll 
charge up my wheelchair and I guess 
try to ride the bus all night long.” 

Just a few weeks later, the Berkeley 
Emergency Storm Shelter (BESS) 
closed its doors at the Ninth Street : 


location on August 31, because of 
fire code regulations. Operated by 
Dorothy Day House—a nonprofit 
that serves the homeless—the shelter 
provided beds for 90 people every 
night for eight months. (The majority 
of these beds were given out during a 
morning lottery, amongst the guests 
who stayed the night before.) Now, 
many of those people have been 
forced back onto the street. Like 
Utsey, most of them have nowhere 
to go. 

In an eleventh hour decision on the 
morning of August 31, the city told 
Dorothy Day House employees that 
they had come up with a temporary 
new location for the shelter. Starting 
on September 1, guests will relocate 

to the North Berkeley Senior Center, 
at 1901 Hearst Avenue. After two 
weeks time, the shelter will move 

to the Frances Albrier Community 
Center—at 2800 Park Street—for 
another two week period. 


Shelter continues on page 2 
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Donation: $2.00 


Celebrating 
a life of 
activism 
After 23 years, 
former Street 
Spirit editor Terry 
Messman retires 


By Ken Butigan 


It was Easter Sunday, 1979, and 
Terry Messman was out reporting 
on a nuclear weapons protest for the 
Montana Kaimin—the University of 
Montana’s student newspaper. Terry 
stood with his reporter’s notebook 
ready as he watched a lone Lutheran 
minister, Reverend John Lemnitzer, 
cross the white boundary line at 
the front gate of the Malmstrom 
Air Force Base. Terry was so moved 
by this solitary witness that he 
suddenly dropped his notebook 
and sat down next to him. After this 
action, a night in county jail—and a 
lifetime of activism—would follow. 


(The next year, Terry protested again 
at the base, and this time earned six 


months in federal prison.) 

Following his first arrest, another 
University of Montana student 
wrote a detailed account of Terry’s 
participation for the Kaimin. One 
of his journalism professors took 
the opportunity to give the class 
an ultimatum: You can either be a 
journalist or an activist, but you 
can’t be both. In that moment, Terry 
chose to cross a different line—from 
journalist to activist. He finished 
his degree and graduated with a BA 
in journalism in 1981, but it would 
be years before he picked up his 
reporter’s notebook again. 

When I met Terry, he was leading 
a nonviolence training at the 
Graduate Theological Union in 
Berkeley, where both of us were 
studying. He and several other 
workshop facilitators were regularly 
organizing groups of fellow students 


Terry Messman continues on page 4 
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The newspaper that built People’s Park 


By Libby Rainey 


“A park will be built this Sunday.” 

That’s the sentence that sparked 
a movement. It was 1969, and the 
University of California had plans to 
develop a plot of land in the bohemian 
hub of Berkeley’s south side. So the 
staff of the Berkeley Barb, the city’s 
radical underground newspaper, 
published a call to arms in its weekly 
edition. The fiery missive—titled 
“Hear Ye! Hear Ye!—commanded its 
readers: 

“On Sunday we will stop this shit. 
Bring shovels, hoses, chains, grass, 
paints; flowers, trees, bulldozers, 


topsoil, colorful smiles, laughter and 
lots of sweat. At-one o’clock our rural 
reclamation project for Telegraph 
Ave. commences in the expectation 
of beauty. We want the park to be a 
cultural, political, freak out and rap 
center for the Western world.” 

The Barb’s staff may not have 
seen exactly what was coming. But 
what followed is a story that many 
in Berkeley know well. Just days 
after this piece published, people 
congregated in the park to plant 
flowers, occupy the area, and oppose 
the development. Then on May 15, 


1969, a militarized police force seized 
the park, injuring more than 100 
people and killing an activist named 
James Rector. In what came to be 
known as “Bloody Thursday,” then- 
governor Ronald Reagan declared a 
state of emergency in Berkeley. The 
university’s efforts to develop the land 
were thwarted. People’s Park was 
born. 

Fast-forward fifty years, and this 
nearly mythical only-in-Berkeley 
story has a new twist: People’s Park 
is once again under threat, as the park 
faces.a highly contested demolition 


in favor of student housing for UC 
Berkeley students. While much has 
been written about this battle, a look 
at the role of community journalism 
in spurring and recording the struggle 
for the park half a century ago 
provides context that both informs 
and enhances the park’s current 
history as it is being written. 


People’s Park continues on page 6 
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Shelter from page 1 


Each facility has enough space 
for 60 beds, which will be given out 
through a need-based voucher system. 
They will be open between 7 p.m. and 
7 a.m. Unlike the Ninth Street shelter, 
neither location will be able to provide 
meals or social services. After one 
month’s time, city officials say they 
will re-evaluate, and try to find a more 
permanent solution. 

Since December, BESS has been the 
largest homeless shelter in Berkeley. 
This program grew from a 15-year- 
old contract with the city, through 
which Dorothy Day House has run 
an emergency storm shelter on nights 
that drop below 40 degrees, or reach 
a 30 percent chance of rain. However, 
on December 26, they opened up shop 
at the Ninth Street location seven days 
a week, rain or shine. Since opening, 
it has filled to capacity nearly every 
night, usually with a waitlist of 10 
to 20 people. According to David 
Stegman, Dorothy Day House’s 
executive director, between 797 
individual guests have stayed at least 
once in the past eight months. That’s 
over half of Berkeley’s homeless 
population, which by most counts 
numbers around 1,000. 

So why is the shelter closing? — 
According to the California fire 
code, buildings that are occupied for 
longer than 180 days need to undergo 
intensive safety procedures—a 
benchmark that the city surpassed 
long ago. Additionally, the Ninth 
Street site had previously been 
promised to the Berkeley Food 
Network, an organization that 
provides food and resources to people 
who might otherwise go hungry. 
Despite this, the shelter has extended 
its contract four times, as need 
demanded. This time, though, officials 
say the shelter must finally move. 


“T don’t want to go back to the 
street. If I do that, I’ll relapse. I 
don’t want this to be my life.” 


“The City Council is very dedicated 
to keeping the shelter open, but 
we have to find a [new] location,” 
Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin said at 
a town hall meeting about the shelter, 
on August 21. “There isn’t a lack of 
will, there’s a lack of location.” 

On June 26, the Berkeley City 
Council set aside $400,000 for 
extending emergency shelter services. 
But advocates say the city could have 
done more to prevent this situation. 

“The city manager has known 
this was coming for months and did 
nothing to plan for it. They’ve waited 
until the very last minute every time 
they’ ve extended the contract,” says 
Susan Black, who lives across the 
street from the Ninth Street shelter, 
and is on the board of Dorothy Day 


House. “I’m speaking as a neighbor. 
There is no doubt in my mind that if 
the community hadn’t stepped up to 
the plate in the past three weeks, it 
would have just 
shut down.” 
Although the 
shelter is not 
shutting down 
completely, many 
fear the city’s 
temporary solution 
will be inadequate. 
Because there will 
be 60 beds instead — 
of 90, Dorothy Day 
House is using 
their master list of 
all the people who 
have stayed at the 
Ninth Street shelter 
to create a need- 
based voucher 
system. Need will 
be determined by 
things like age, 
amount of time 
on the street, 
and physical 


disabilities. 
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The 60 highest-need 
people will be given 
vouchers, which will 
be required for entry 
at the new locations. 

If an individual does 
not use their voucher, Dorothy Day 
employees will take to the streets 
of Berkeley to try and find the next 
person on their list. 

“At least 30 people are going to say 
‘what about us?’ And we’re going to 
have to say ‘this is our new system, 
there’s nothing we can do about it,” 
Stegman says. 

Furthermore, while the Ninth 
Street shelter had storage space for 
100 individuals, neither of the new 
locations will provide storage. This 
means that even those who do get 
vouchers will have to carry their 
belongings during the day, and those 
who are not awarded vouchers will be 
out both a place to sleep and a place to 
store their things. 

As of this writing, they City of 
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What's happening on Ninth 
Street is a small example of a much 
larger phenomenon, and a problem > 
that finding a new location for this 
particular shelter won't fix. 

“It’s the same reason that the 
homelessness condition exists to the 
extent that it does,” says Bob Whalen, 
the program manager at Dorothy Day 
House. “The high cost of housing and 
the high cost of property is also the 
reason that it is difficult to alleviate 
the root problem.” 

The closure of the Ninth Street 
shelter is just one example of the 
ways in which these high costs hurt 
poor people: In a city that hardly 
has enough available space for the 
shelter, more permanent solutions— 
like affordable housing—are hard to 
come by.° 
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“I’m diabetic, I’ve had a couple of 
strokes, I take 32 different pills just to 
survive. They’re “phe s to find me | 
a permanent bed,” Utsey said outside 
the shelter, referring to the affordable 
housing vouchers Berkeley gives to 
low-income people, with funding 


from the federal government's Section _ 


8 affordable housing subsidies. 
But permanent beds for homeless 
and low-income people are scarce. 
According to the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development - 
data, those who received Section 
8 tenant based vouchers between 
2015 and 2016 waited an average of 
six years on the waiting list before 
becoming housed. In the meantime, 
many rely on the limited space in 
shelters like BESS for a safe, warm 
place to spend the night. 

But over the past eight months, 
the Ninth Street shelter became more 
than just a place to spend the night: 
Many say it helps guests get back on 
track—off drugs and alcohol, onto an 


affordable housing waitlist, back into 
the workforce, or connected to the 
services they need. 

“It’s like one big family here,” says 


-Tysonia Tyson, 51. “It’s helped me 


get clean and sober. I don’t want to 
go back to the street. If I do that, I’ll 
relapse. I don’t want this to be my 
life” 

Advocates attribute the shelter’s 
success to its sense of permanency. 
Though it has only been open on a 
nightly basis for eight months, guests 
have been able to build a supportive 
community simply because it is 
open night after night. According to 
Stegman, 80 percent of the shelter’s 
guests come back to stay again. 
Additionally, Dorothy Day House 
employs 22 homeless people who act 
as shelter monitors. These monitors 
have steady source of income, and a 
place to eat and sleep each night. 


Top: Interim Deputy City Manager | Paul Buddenhagen:speaks at the emergemcy town hall meeting (Mary Btackicwicd) 
Above: Tysonia Tyson (left) Earska Sterling we and Mary Evans (right) stand in front of . Ninth Street shelter. 


“Obviously there’s a need to 
continue this on a year-round basis,” 
Stegman said. “The longer this gets 
put off, the harder it is for each aspect 
of this program to rebuild itself.” 

Furthermore, Stegman and others 
worry it will be a while before guests 
actually believe that the Ninth Street 
shelter has closed. Like always guests 
will line up, but 5 o’clock will pass ~ 
and nobody will be allowed inside. 

“For the guests, we’ve told them 
for the last two extensions that we’re 
closing. And then we don’t, Stegman 
says. “So there are going to be a lot 
of people who come to Ninth Street, 
even though its closed.” 
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Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 
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Douglas Freitag, known by 
his friends as Double Digging Doug, 
has been sprucing up gardens around 
Berkeley since he attended Berkeley 
High in the “60’s—a member of the 
Class of 1970, he was mowing lawns 
back then. 

The impulse to tidy and groom a 
space still drives him: since he became 
homeless in the spring of last year, he 
has used his miniature orange broom 
and dustpan to keep his quarters neat 
whenever possible. I met Douglas on 
the corner of Shattuck and Allston 
in Berkeley while he was sweeping 
cigarette butts from the sidewalk. 

He tells me that occasionally he'll 
fill a whole day with sweeping 

the streets—tackling big ones like 
Shattuck—just for something to do. 

He’s easy to spot with his self- 
described ‘eclectic style’. When I meet 
him, he’s sporting a Hawaiian shirt 
with a black zippered hoodie over it, 
board shorts, blue and green argyle 
socks tucked into black leather shoes. 
Layered over his sweatshirt are four 
necklaces that feature a unique cast 
of characters on long chains: a jade 
Buddha, a Star Wars LEGO piece, and 
a tiny pink cat. When I compliment 
his style, he tells me the names of 
three stores close by where I can find 
the ‘trippy threads’ he favors. 

These streets are familiar to Doug. 
Growing up he lived further north, 
on Spruce Street, in a townhouse on 
Professor Row, where his dad was a 
renowned professor of entomology 
and parasitology at UC Berkeley. 
Proudly, Doug tells me of the way 
his father helped ameliorate the 
sugar beet blight, and helped save 
the sugar economy. His tells me his 
dad’s influence may have had a role in 
cultivating his green thumb. 

Of teenagedom, Doug can 
remember specific details: running 
out to see-George Harrison when 
he visited Berkeley; dancing in 
the streets to Mo-town; and being 
treated to a drink at the tiki bar 
Trader Vic’s down in Emeryville on 
his 21st birthday. But it’s not just 
specifics of his own life: Doug knows 
Berkeley history too. In fact, he 
holds a veritable treasure trove of it. 
Doug regaled me with Hearst family 
drama and anecdotes about meeting 
and working with the ‘crabapple’ 
Alfred Peet, of Peet’s Coffee. 

He remembers all of these details 
so well due to memory exercises that 
he started practicing a few years ago, 
which consist of singing and telling 
stories. The songs Doug sings are sad: 
Irish ballads, mostly. He tells me he 
feels deep sorrow for the 20 friends 
he lost in the AIDS epidemic—he 
counts himself to be one of few who 
survived. In our short time together 
he sang me two songs, the Irish sea 
shanty “All for Me Grog,” and the 
ballad “Someday Soon,” by Judy 
Collins. 

Losing so many friends to 
AIDS made Doug prioritize his 
relationships; so when his friend 
Dave got sick in 2016 and needed 
somewhere to go, Doug offered up 
his home. Although it was lovely to 
live with his friend, Doug began to 
find it difficult to resist old vices: “You 
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The song of a Berkeley gardener 


Douglas Freitag talks about singing, gardening, 
and growing up in Berkeley 


By Kate Wolffe 


can’t live with someone who smokes 
and drinks in a one bedroom and not 
smoke and drink yourself,” he said. 

It’s easy to picture Doug living a 
different sort of life: a musician on 
stage at the Berkeley Repertory Theatre 
singing his sorrowful ballads, or a 
researcher at the Historical society, 
sharing pieces of East Bay folklore. 

As a young adult, he enrolled in art 
school to pursue a creative life, but 
he’s ended up on a different track than 
expected. Doug lived in a Section 8, 
rent-controlled apartment on Milvia 
Street where he paid $221 /month for 
twenty-five years, until his landlord 
died last spring. In the subsequent 
shakeout, Doug was left with nowhere 
to go. He was living in his truck, but 
his luck turned further south when he 
had a run in with the police. _ 

In May 2017, weeks after the deaths 
of his friend Dave and his landlord 
Alex, Doug ended up in jail for a few 
days. While there, he worried less 
about himself than about his truck, 
parked where it was for so long. 
Although he says that officials assured 
him nothing would happen to it, it 
had been impounded while he was 
away. When he tried to get it out of 
the pound, the fees had stacked up so 
he couldn’t afford to get it back. The 
truck was everything to him, it had all 
that he had left in it, clothes, tools, art, 
memories; he hasn’t recovered since. 

“Tt was a cataclysmic event for me,” 
he said. 

When Doug found himself on the 
street, it didn’t seem an option to 
ask his friends, even his siblings, for 
help. It was his stiff-upper-lip family 
background—growing up in an Irish 
Catholic family, Doug learned that if 
you need something done, you do it 


- yourself. He wouldn’t, rely on anyone 


to do anything for him. 

But it has been tough for Doug to 
get back on his feet on his own. He 
has a history of alcoholism, and a few 
months after being evicted he got a 
bout of nail fungus, and then a case of 
lice that has been hard to shake. 

However, he’s met friends who 
support him out here. 

He still collects $1,000 from a 
monthly social security check, but it 
isn’t always easy for him to collect the 
money now that he is living on the 
street without any permanent address. 
When he lost his truck, he lost his 
gardening supplies, but he’s been able 
to piece together his business without 
them. He tells me he’s been gaining 
clients, working with another homeless 
man who lives down the street. 

He and his friends subsist on food 
donations and boxes of $3 to-go 
fries they get from Burgermeister. 
Before I left, he tried to hand me a 
bag of trail mix that had been given 
to them. I refused, knowing that 
someone else would be happy with 
the small bounty. “No, take it, see, 
none of us have any teeth,” he said, 
with a cheeky smile. 


Street Spirits is a monthly column in 
which someone who lives on the street 
tells us their story. 


Kate Wolffe is a journalist living in 
Berkeley. 


Freitag holds up a picture of himself. (Kate Wolffe /Street Spirit) 
Sonoma County 


By Elias Gutierrez 


I’ve seen your pretty oe 


Your fancy cheeses, 
That world-renowned wine. 

_ I’ve seen your pretty town squares, 
Expensive resorts and your small-town living- 
Big house with a front and backyard, 

_ Family car; 
Middle-class with a wife and kids. 
I’ve seen your picture-perfect lifestyle. 


But I've seen more. 
Like a fruit: 
Your sweet outer mantle hides your core, 

A rough, coarse inner seed of poverty and pain; 

The inner pit of misery. 

‘I’ve lived the life you try and hide. 

You've neglected us for far too long, 
No love but there was never any to begin with. 


I’ve seen your government projects, 
Laced with once good people, 
People now plagued by drugs and alcoholism. 
I’ve seen your trailer parks, 

Low education and literacy rates, 
Sprinkled with intergenerational poverty. 
I’ve seen your social segregation, 
Your racist values. 

I’ve seen the Mexican and Latino families 
you exploit for cheap labor. 

I’ve seen your discrimination, 

I’ve experienced your neglect, 

Lived your ugliness. 


That wine is crafted from the hands of my Latino people, 
You treat them as equals to the dirt of your orchards. 


You are drunk with power... 
Drunk with power. 


Elias Gutiérrez is an aspiring poet and 
aritst who resides in Berkeley, California. 
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UM student Terry Messman-Rucker, left, leaves the Gee 
Falls federal building Thursday with U.S. Marshal Cordy 
Tharpe, Missoula, after receiving a six-month prison term 


Terry in handcuffs after his second protest at Malmstorm Air Force Bsse (From the Montana Missou- 


lian, February 20, 1981) 


Terry Messman from page 1 


to risk arrest at Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, a nearby 
facility that had had designed a 
significant percentage of the U.S. | 
nuclear arsenal. I was immediately 
struck by Terry’s belief in the power 
of nonviolence, especially his 
emphasis on being active, daring, 
and dramatic. His passion allowed 
me to shake off my hesitations about 
engaging in civil disobedience, and 
join them in their fearless activism. 
On one memorable day in 1982, 
thirty of us decided to risk arrest 
by nonviolently blockading the 
laboratory’s gates. At the last 
minute, Terry decided to climb 
over the chain link fence that 


surrounded the lab and enter the 
facility. Initially, his plan was just 
to sit and pray in front of the doors 
to the building. But after jumping 
the fence, he noticed an outdoor 
staircase that led him up to the 
seventh floor, where he found an 
unlocked exit door. 

Terry went inside, where he 
discovered stacks of papers on 
nuclear fusion, nuclear chemicals, 
and particle beam accelerators. He 
gathered up as many papers as 
he could and threw them into the 
wind. On his third such trip, he was 
confronted by an armed guard who 
pointed a gun to his chest. He was 
arrested and sentenced to 30 days 
in Santa Rita county jail. “It was a 
deeply liberating moment,” Terry 
later said to a reporter from the San 

ose Mercury News. “I thought it 
was the greatest statement I could 
make against the arms race.” Three 
years later, the lab spent $35 million 
in security improvements. They 
claimed it was unrelated. 

For the next two years I essentially 
put my studies on the shelf to take 


action with Terry and the action 
group he founded with then-wife 
Darla Rucker, which was called 
“Spirit Affinity Group.” Affinity 
groups were small circles of activists 
that the anti-nuclear movement 
organized to provide support for 
one another in nonviolent protests. 
In Spirit, we were mostly theology 
students who did one nonviolent 
action after another, focusing on the 
nuclear arms race and the U.S. wars 
raging in Central America. 

During this time, Terry shared 
with me his vision of inspiring 
nonviolent change, which was 
rooted in the tradition of Gandhi, 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., Dorothy 
Day, and a rebellious, law-breaking 


Jesus. But his faith in the power of 
nonviolent transformation wasn’t 
just rooted in the history of these 
figures. It was also borne out in his 
own activism: from his years of anti- 
nuclear action and the time he spent 
in jail. 

In June and July 1985, we spent 
six weeks in federal prison for 


protesting US policies in El Salvador, 


Guatemala, and Nicaragua. I was 
shipped to Boron Federal Prison 
in California’s Mojave Desert, and 
Terry ended up at Lompoc prison 
north of Santa Barbara. As strange 
as it may sound, that summer 
stint in jail was a time of deep 
contemplation for Terry, during 
which he reflected on his life and 
work and found a new calling: 
Joining his sisters and brothers on 
the streets of urban America in the 
struggle for survival. Specifically, 
Terry set out to tackle poverty and 
homelessness in Oakland. 

Terry finished his Masters 
of Divinity studies later that 
year—though he missed his own 
graduation ceremony because he 


was still in jail, serving out the 

end of his sentence at Boron. After 
graduating, he took a job as the 
director of the Homeless Organizing 
Project at the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC). During 
his time with the AFSC Terry 
organized countless non-violent 
actions, many of which resulted 

in concrete changes that remain 
beneficial to homeless people in the 
East Bay. 

In 1987, he worked with other 
activists to form the Oakland 
chapter of the National Union of 
the Homeless, a homeless advocacy 
organization. “Since it was started... 
the homeless union has gained a 
reputation for using direct action— 
most notably the takeovers of 
abandoned buildings—to press its 
demands for low-income housing,” 
an article in the East Bay Express - 
declared in 1990. 

Indeed, in 1990, Terry and the 
Union launched an action campaign 
to occupy an unused federal 


building, as well as a series of 


homes, that the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
had repossessed through foreclosure. 
The government’s plan was to sell 
them in private auctions. To Terry, 
this was unacceptable. 

“The streets of Oakland are filled 
with 4,000 homeless people, and 
these houses just sit here like an 
insult,” he told the Oakland Tribune. 
“We're going to force HUD’s hand 
here—they’re either going to turn 
this house over to us or have us 
kicked out.” 

Terry and other activists knocked 
down the doors with sledge 
hammers and occupied the empty 
houses alongside a number of 


was also constructed and staffed by 
homeless people. At the time, many 
referred to the complex as “the 
housing that protest built. 

This apartment complex—named 
James Lee Court after a homeless 
man who died of exposure in an 


abandoned house—still stands in 
downtown in Oakland. 

But Terry’s work was far from 
finished. One year later, he and his 
peers found out that the city had 
quietly abandoned their plans to 
build an $8 million multi-service 
center (MSC)—a housing program 
intended to help break the cycle of 
homelessness—in a series of closed- 
door meetings. Staring down the 
barrel of funding deadlines fast 
approaching, Terry and the Union 
decided to break into a vacant, 
earthquake-damaged downtown 
building that had once housed the 
city’s social services. 

They draped banners from 
the building, saying things like 
“We claim this as our MSC,” and 
“Homeless, not Helpless.” Again, 
they were successful in pressuring 
the city to build the Henry Robinson 
Multi-Service Center, which still. 
remains today under a new name: 
Housing Fast Support Network 
(HFSN). Under the leadership of Bay 
Area Community Services, HFSN 
can house 137 people at a time. It 
also provides other services, such as 
employment supports, leadership 
programs, and mental health 
services. 


Oakland’s homeless residents. Their 
goal was to push the government 
to make them available to be 
developed for homeless people and 
low-income families. During this 
campaign, Terry invited me along 
on one of the housing occupations 
in East Oakland. We arrived at a 
large, comfortable rambler with a 
big front yard, and once Terry had 
loosened the hinges on the front 
door, a handful of us spent the 
night there, determined that this 
property would become a family’s 
new home. I will never forget the 
moment when a large, Oakland 
police officer kicked open the door 
to the room I was sleeping in at 4 
a.m., and dragged me off with the 
others to jail. Ultimately, some 17 of 
us were arrested. In the end, Terry’s 
prediction came true: HUD relented, 
and turned this and some ten other 
properties to be developed for 
families in need. 

The Union also won the funding 
from the city to turn these 
properties into permanent, low- 
income housing. With this money, 
they partnered with the Oakland 
Community Housing Inc—a 
developer of nonprofit housing— 
and the First Unitarian Church, 
to form Dignity Housing West. 
Their first project: Constructing 26 
permanent affordable housing units 
in downtown Oakland, equipped 
with in-house counselors and tenant 
peer-counseling teams. 

As with many of Terry’s projects, 
Dignity Housing West not only 
served the homeless community, it 


Speaking later about these actions, 
Terry underscored how “right” these 
efforts felt. “This feeling of rightness 
is a real deep spiritual awareness,” 
he told me several years later. “I 
think that the closer our actions 
get to direct action that restores the 
balance of justice, the more you’re 
graced with that feeling.” 

Then, in 1995, journalism found 
its way back to Terry. Distressed by 
the way that homeless people were 
characterized in the mainstream 
media, Sally Hindman—who is 
also the founder of Youth Spirit 
Artworks, Street Spirit’s current 
publisher—approached the AFSC 
with the idea of starting a street 
paper in the East Bay, a sister 
publication to San Francisco’s Street 
Sheet. 

“Terry and I had been homeless 
activist allies for some years. He 
was a mentor and someone I deeply 
admired and respected,” Hindman 
said. “Terry had been doing brilliant, 
extremely powerful work organizing 
homeless people...in his role at 
AFSC.” And he was a strong writer. 
“Tt was really clear that Terry was 
meant to be the Editor,” Hindman 
continued. 

So Terry became Editor in Chief. 
Street Spirit’s first issue hit.concrete 
later that year. 

Much like the work he did with 
the Union of the Homeless, Terry 
wanted to include homeless people 
in the pages of the newspaper 
alongside articles written by 
professional journalists. He quickly 
established Street Spirit as a place 
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Terry breaks into an unoccupie 
1991) 


where homeless people could write 
about the injustices they face while 
living on the streets. 

“When he started Street Spirit, 
it was a voice of, by, and for the 
homeless,” said David Hartsough, 
lifelong activist and former Director 
of the American Friends Service 
Committee’s Nonviolent Movement 
Building Program. “People who are 
kind of left out of the equation got 
to have a voice. He shared stories 
about the lives and the important 
work that homeless folks and their 
supporters were doing to help create 
the kind of world we would all 
like to live in, where each person is 
valued as an important part of the 
human family.” 

In Street Spirit, Terry was able to 
do journalism his way: Storytelling 
as a radical act and a vehicle for 
direct action. Over his 23-year 
tenure as Editor, he published many 
stories that led to exactly the kind of 
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d building in downtown Oakland (East Bay Guardian, September 


nonviolent change that defined his 
career as an activist. 

Perhaps most notably, Terry 
churned out a chilling, 16-part 
series that uncovered the abuses 
and deaths at East Bay Hospital in 
Richmond. The first article, titled 
“One Death Too Many at East Bay 
Hospital,” details the abuse and 
neglect that lead to the deaths of five 
individuals—a number of whom 
died in physical restraints—who had 
been transferred to the hospital’s 
psychiatric unit from other critical 
care facilities in the Bay Area. 

“For many years, the mental 
health directors of Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties have been 
sending hundreds of the poorest, 
most disabled and most vulnerable 
patients, including many homeless 
people, to East Bay Hospital,” 
Terry wrote in the article, which 
was published in Street Spirit in 
1996. “The Alameda and Contra 


Costa County Boards of Supervisors 
continue to send Medi-Cal patients 
to the psychiatric unit at EBH 
despite a long trail of chilling tales 
of abuse from psychiatric patients 
and their families.” 

Soon, the mainstream media 
began picking up the story as well, 
and slowly, Bay Area county health 
departments stopped sending 
patients to the hospital. As the news 
spread, Contra Costa County Mental 
Health Director Donna Wigand 
formally ordered county supervisors 
to suspend all referrals, because 
of the abject quality of care. The 
hospital was forced to permanently 
close its doors on July 15, 1997, one 
year after Terry’s first investigative 
article. Terry wrote about the closure 
in a celebratory Street Spirit article: 
“Now and then, poetic justice breaks 
through the walls of oppression.” | 

Under Terry’s leadership, Street 
Spirit did more than just report 
the month’s news—it also became 
a crucial historical document, 
recording the histories of people 
who might otherwise be forgotten. 
But along the way, he also included 
the voices and writing of some 
of history’s most influential civil 
rights leaders—the sorts of people 
who were fighting for society’s 
underdogs along with him. 

One such interview is with the late 
Vincent Harding, the historian and 
scholar who worked closely with 
Martin Luther King Jr, and wrote a 
first draft of King’s famous “Beyond 
Vietnam” speech. In their interview, 
Harding spoke extensively about 
Dr. King’s commitment to the poor 
and vulnerable. When Terry asked 
about what created King’s urgency 
to seek economic justice for the poor, 
Harding gave this intimate response: 

“Martin was, as much as anything 
else, a deeply compassionate pastor. 
He saw himself, ultimately, as pastor 
to a country, and as one who tried 
to help the country develop its 
most humane possibilities. And he 
understood that we could not become 
our best and most humane self, as a 
country, if we ignored the poor.” 

Harding died in 2014, but his 
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insights live on within Street Spirit's 
pages. The same can be said for 
many other greats of the civil rights 
era, such as social justice advocate 
Reverend Phil Lawson, who has 
spent his career on the front lines of 
social justice movements with the 
likes of the Methodist Church and 
the Black Panther Party; Country 
Joe McDonald, the folk musician 
whose song “I Feel Like I’m Fixin to 
Die Rag” was a veritable anthem for 
the 1965 anti war movement; and 
Sister Bernie Galvin, the Catholic 
nun and activist who founded 
Religious Witness with Homeless 
People in 1993. 

_ Through it all, Terry was telling 
the story. Few people know that 
behind the scenes, he was working 
as a one-man band, editing every 
article and carefully laying out every 
page of the newspaper each month. 
He often contributed news articles, 
scathing editorials, and interviews. 
Throughout its 23-year history, 
Street Spirit seamlessly wed Terry’s 
two supposedly opposing passions 
into one, allowing storytelling to 
inspire direct, hands-on change. In 
an interview with Jesse Clarke in the 
August, 2016 issue of Street Spirit, 
Terry put it succinctly. 

“When you do advocacy 
journalism in this country, the 
first thing they'll say is ‘that’s 
not legitimate because you're not 
objective!’ And no, we’re not. We’re 
on the side of the poor and homeless 
people. We see a great injustice 
being done.” 


Alastair Boone and Ariel Messman- 
Rucker contributed reporting. 


Ken Butigan is a long-time activist 
and organizer that currently teaches at 
DePaul University in Chicago. 


_A thank you to Terry from St. Mary’s Center 


By Janny Castillo and Susan Werner 
on behalf of St. Mary’s Center 


Terry, St. Mary’s Center extols you for 
your conscientious crusade 

for humanitarian justice for people 
who suffer from poverty and home- 
lessness. 


Terry, you have powerfully blown the 
Horn of Truth, calling out deplorable 
injustices against poor people. Your 
compassion and love ignited your 
words. Your “spirit of the street” 
articles revealed the unquestionable 
value and gifts of the faceless, the 
nameless and the voiceless. Those 
who lived in the shadows were 
brought into the light with dignity 
and righteousness. 


St. Mary’s Center and homeless elders 
seeking refuge in our community 
were made visible and highly regard- 
ed to the Bay Area through Terry and 
Street Spirit. 


Since 1996, Terry has published 
deeply moving articles honoring the 
remarkable lives of the elders and 
the social justice work of St. Mary’s 
Center. 


He has blessed our community by 
prominently featuring the exceptional 
wisdom of elders who are often hid- 
den among the homeless and forgot- 
ten by their community. 


In return, we offer you gifts of grati- 
tude with every ounce of our Hearts. 


Terry, as the Editor of Street Spirit, 

has created a sensitive and extremely 
effective way for the voices of the least 
often heard or listened to, to share 
their perspective, respecting their 
humanity and honoring their wisdom. 
Our whole East Bay Community is 
indebted to Terry for the methodical 
and meticulous effort he has made to 
bring these voices to a larger audi- 
ence. Amplifying the voices of the un- 
housed and impoverished citizens of 
our neighborhoods has both positively 
impacted our individual and collec- 
tive civic engagement and strength- 
ened our resolve in our struggle for 
justice. 


—With gratitude and praise, Carol 
Johnson 


Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor as 
Thyself 


Still Waiting 


Still Waiting, as a waiter serves... 


For: 


True Peace 


No War 

No Suffering 

No Fake News 

A better leader for America 

A recognition of Terry to come out 


Still waiting for... 
Yashshua the Messiah, Yaweh’s Son 


The Giver of True Peace. 


Best wishes for your future journeys. 


—Rodney Bell 


Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


comes from my heart 

and shows my passion for people. 

It takes all of us to make a better commu- 
nity, 

to use our gifts and to make a difference. 


Each one of us is a shining light, 

a blessing in different ways. 

Our Love for one another makes a better 
Community. 


—Leon Kennedy 
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When you gotta 


0... 
By Andy Pope 
—— OPINION —— 


When I was homeless in the Bay Area, I had an 
awfully hard time getting myself to a bathroom on 
any kind of regular basis. 

It wasn’t so bad when I only had to go No.1, as 
we used to call it. I could usually find some kind 
of bush to duck behind, and the cleanup process 
wasn’t nearly so involved. Also, the sense of stigma 
or shame attached to the act of having to pee out- 
doors wasn’t nearly so severe as the corresponding 
sense of shame involved in having to go No.2. 

But I tell ya—when you gotta go, you gotta go. 
There were times when I held it in for an hour and 
a half or more. Only one thing was on my mind as 
I went from bathroom to bathroom, finding all of 
them locked, and getting the sense that whoever 
was in there wasn’t about to step out in the near 
future. 

I’ll never forget how one day, I finally gave up, 
because I just couldn’t hold it any longer. I found a 
fairly secluded path of greenery, and figured I could 
use the large leaves for toilet paper. 

“Let’s make this quick,” I said to myself, look- 
ing from side to side. Squatting, I did the deed as 
thoroughly as I could possibly manage in a fairly 
paranoid five-second interval. Then I reached for 
the leaves. 

At that exact moment, about twenty UC Berkeley 
co-eds came waltzing around the corner, smiling 
and chatting merrily amongst themselves. You 
should have seen the look in their eyes when they 
saw what I was doing. (I’m sure the look in my own 
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Perhaps the only shirt I had? Somebody else’s 
shirt? A rag of some sort that I would have readily 
acquired—from where, exactly? 

Let’s get real here, people. We’re talking about 
homelessness. There were times when I was virtu- 
ally immobilized for hours or even days because 
I couldn’t come up with a pair of shoelaces, and I 
basically had to sit still, penniless, until the money 
to buy them surfaced. Under such conditions, in 
the time it would have taken me to come up with 
a viable device to wipe my shit off of the sidewalk, 
there could easily have been KRON news cameras 
covering the scene, further prompting the ludicrous 
of such comments as Mayor Breed was so quick to 


Homeless people are not the 
problem—they are the result of 
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A “no public restrooms” sign outside of an East Bay restaurat (Jack Persons/Street Spirit) 


Why is it assumed that all these feces comes from 
homeless people? 

What all of this points to is the overall refusal of 
society to recognize that homeless people are not 
the problem—they are the result of the problem. If 
Statistics are correct and there are in fact only 7,500 
visible homeless people in San Francisco, how diffi- 
cult would it be to budget in 7,500 tiny houses, and 
encourage each homeless person to live indoors in 
privacy and dignity? 

Sure, not every homeless person would go for 
it. But a lot of them would—I know I sure would 
have—and it would be a step in the right direction. 
At least the homeless individual would be treated 

as a full human being whose needs and rights are 
being considered along with those of the rest of the 
human race. 


eyes was a sight to see, as well.) 


All of these musings come in the wake of San 


the problem. 


Francisco Mayor London Breed’s recent comments 


that “homeless advocacy groups that receive fund- 
ing from the city need to better educate the home- 
less to ‘clean up after themselves.’” She went on to 
say: “there is more feces on the sidewalks than I’ve 
ever seen growing up here. That is a huge problem 
and we are not just talking about from dogs.” 
While these comments may seem to many to be 
fairly sensible at face value, I would have to say— 
from the perspective of a person who spent several 
years swimming the quicksand of homelessness in 
the S.F. Bay Area—the mayor’s insights are rather 


shallow. 


While I personally never had to take a shit on the 
sidewalk, can you imagine the difficulty I would 
have had in “clean-up” if I had? For one thing, 
what would I have used to clean up the feces? 


Would I use my shirt? 


People’s Park from page 1 


The radical newspaper that first 
called for the community to gather 
and resist at People’s Park was the 
Berkeley Barb, a bombastic and 
sharp weekly publication founded 
in 1965 by the radical Max Scherr. In 
its heyday, the newspaper exploded 
with new ideas and viewpoints rarely 
seen in the mainstream. Intricate 
illustrations and political cartoons 
riddled the pages. Sex ads jumped out 
from between communiqués. 

Paul Krassner, a Barb alum and 
journalist who penned a column 
artfully titled “Rumpleforeskin,” 
remembers people selling the 
newspaper on the streets to passersby 
and visitors, even drivers waiting at 
red lights. 

“It was a community of people 
who were working on the paper,” 
Krassner said. “It published articles 
that weren’t written about in the San 
Francisco Chronicle—it filled in what 
they wouldn’t write about protesters, 
rallies, demonstrations.” 

Its reach extended beyond the 
Bay. Some who left town would get 
the Barb wherever they moved. The 
paper's price spiked outside of the Bay 
Area—in 1969, from 15 cents to 25. 

“You would find people selling the 


make. 


Anybody making a visit to downtown San Fran- 
cisco will easily observe that the demand for usable 
bathrooms exceeds the supply by a ratio of at least 
100-1. Rather than focus her energies on further 
demeaning the homeless and inferring that home- 
less rights advocates are not doing their job prop- 
erly, why doesn’t the Mayor funnel some energies 
into adjusting the budget to include more portable 
toilets in the Financial District? 

I would further submit it is not only homeless 


We really need to take that leap. Remember 


that homeless people were not, as a general rule, 

born homeless. None of us were born on drugs 

or drunk or severely mentally disabled. If we 
became that way, it was largely the result of having 


people who are affected by the appalling lack of 


public bathrooms in the Bay Area. Recently, a secu- 
rity camera in San Francisco’s SOMA district caught 
both a truck driver and a non-profit employee 
defecating on the sidewalk. Afterward, they simply 


walked away, to carry on with the rest of their days. 


: . 


Berkeley Barb on the streets of Paris,” 
said Diana Stephens, a historian and 
archivist who compiled the Barb’s 
archives. “People sold the Barb to 
make enough money to eat that day, 
or to make their rent.” 

The paper was not without its 


troubles—internally, the Barb saw 
its fair share of scandals and power 
struggles. But in its 15-year run, the 
radical newspaper both observed 
and participated in the community 
it covered—documenting rallies, 
protests and social movements 

and also helping to inspire them. 
This was perhaps most evident in 
its role at People’s Park, where the 
community came together in protest 
and celebration in the weeks after the 
Barb’s first call to action. 

“Tt was one big party of workers 
and gatherers, parents and kids 
expressing a hunger for gathering 
together in the construction of a 
park, rather than the destruction of 
a militarized society,” wrote the late 
Reverend Paul Sawyer, a revered 
social justice activist wrote in The 
Berkeley Daily Planet in 2009. 

A week after the Barb’s command 
that people join the building of 
People’s Park, Stew Albert wrote a 
dispatch from the frontlines of the 
struggle. In it, he describes the joys of 
landscaping the park and the range 
of eager volunteers. Black Panthers 
leader Bobby Seale shows up on the 
scene, grinning with delight at what 
was unfolding. The piece ends: 


to cope with the extreme conditions of street life, 
and of having to struggle for survival night after 
night, and year after year. It was not the other way 
around. Homeless people are human beings, with 
basic needs and inalienable rights just like any other 
kind of human being. The sad thing is that home- 
less people are, as a general rule, not treated like 
people—they are treated like homeless people. And 
what that translates too, ironically, is that they’re 
treated like shit. 


Andy Pope is a freelance writer currently living in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


“Come to the People’s Park this 
Sunday and make it grow. We need 
bread for sod, flowers and renting 
bulldozers. Bring your own rakes 
shovels and shrubbery. If you want 
to see a flower grow plant it... You 
must be in the Park that is happening 
on Sunday. Dwight Way, Bowditch 
and Haste, Berkeley. All Power to the 
People’s Park!” 

As Berkeley’s most infamous park 
faces a parallel threat almost 50 years 
later, this call to action serves as a 
lesson for our present moment. In 
Diana Stephens’s words: 

“The timing and the politics of 
today certainly offer somebody or | 
some collection of people with the 
right skills and motivation to create 
something that does (what the Barb 
did) — it’s all about the people. The 
Berkeley Barb was not important 
because it was a newspaper it was 
important because it brought together 
a group of people that had something 
to say and wanted to change the 
world. And they did.” 


Libby Rainey is a journalist living in New 
York City. She is a long-time advisor to the 
San Quentin News. 
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“First They Came For The Homeless” tent encampment in Berkeley, CA. (Alastair Boone /Street Spirit) 
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From prison to homelessness 


The barriers formerly incarcerated people face are 
creating a housing crisis—and no one is paying attention 


By Tanvi Misra 


The punishment for a crime doesn’t 
necessarily end when the person has 
been released from prison. 

Formerly incarcerated people 
face multiple barriers to. securing 
housing (including public housing) 
and employment, which can lead to 


homelessness. And just: by virtue of: <'' 


being homeless—by having to sleep 
on a bench or take shelter under a 
bridge—these people may: then be 
targeted by the police. Thus starts 
an unrelenting cycle, through which 
people are tossed back and forth 
between jail and the street. 

A new report by the Prison Policy 
Initiative (PPI) presents some troubling 
numbers on this phenomenon. Using a 
Bureau of Justice Statistics survey, for 
which the last available year of data 


comes from 2008, it found that among 


formerly incarcerated people, the rate 
of homelessness that year was 10 times 
that of the general public. 

“The results from our study illustrate 
the connection between criminalization 
and an issue that we rarely discuss, but 
one that has profound societal costs: 
homelessness,” said Lucius Couloute, 
the author of the report, via email. 
“When formerly incarcerated people are 
10 times as likely as the general public 
to face homelessness ... it suggests the 
ultimate public policy failure. It suggests 
that prisons in the United States aren’t 
helping people reintegrate.” 

Certain subsets of the formerly 
incarcerated people are more likely 
to be affected by homelessness, his 
analysis finds—women of color, those 
who’ve recently been released, and 
those who have had multiple spells in 
prison, for example. 

Compared to people who have 
only been to prison just once, people 
who’ve had a long history of going in 
and out of jail are twice as likely to be 
homeless, PPI finds. This pattern is a 
result of local policies that “criminalize 
homelessness,” the author argues, by 
arresting homeless people for loitering 
or for “quality of life” crimes like 
sleeping in their cars, on the sidewalk, 
or a park bench. : 


A breakdown of homelessness rates among formerly incarcerated people by 


subcategory. 


In Los Angeles, one in six people 
arrested in 2016 were homeless. A Los 
Angeles. Times analysis found that 
these arrests were largely for minor 
crimes, and had increased 31 percent 
since 2011. This week, the city’s police 
chief announced a move to clear 
longstanding warrants for homeless 
individuals who had not appeared in 
court, but said that the 
police would not change 
how. they enforce laws. 


When formerly 
incarcerated 


According to the PPI report, 
individuals who have recently been 
released from prison experience 
particularly high rates of homelessness. 
Those who have been out for two years 
or less are twice as likely to be homeless 
as those whose reentry dates back four 
or more years. To combat this problem, 
the authors recommend that states 
and local governments 
develop a coordinated 
inter-agency approach— 


There are other cities, pe ople are 10 something like a 
however, that are “A department of 
trying to divert low- times as likely reentry’—that _ helps 
a oe ae as the general ee ee ao 
the criminal justice ° ong-term support to the 

ublic to face . 
system. Seattle, for formerly incarcerated. 
example, launched such homelessness ... Incorporating the 
“coe fo SE itsuggeststhe ore et 
preliminary research ultimate public prioritizes getting a 
shows that it has helped policy failure. oof over the head of 


reduce recidivism. The 
initiative gives someone arrested for 
a drug offense the option to forego 
jail time, and opt in for an array of 
services offering housing, health, and 
employment assistance. Through this 
program, the city seeks to sever the 
pipeline to jail—and potentially, to the 
otc a eeceinine. 
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homeless people, can 
also help nip cases of homelessness in 
the bud. It has been proven effective 
and ends up saving cities money. 
PPI’s data suggests that women 
of color experience the highest rates 
of homelessness—as seen within 
homeless shelters and on the streets. 
These patterns are _reinforced__ by, 
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among other things, the employment 
gaps across race and gender that 
already exist among formerly 
incarcerated individuals, per the report. 
To tackle employment gaps, authors 
suggest implementing “ban-the-box” 
policies that forbid employers from 
asking about criminal backgrounds, 
taking away an additional layer of 
discrimination against black and brown 


job applicants. More and more cities 


have been embracing these policies. 
The next step is to get landlord and 
housing authorities, many of which still 
do background checks, to do the same. 
“Employers are already seeing the 
benefits of hiring people with criminal 
records,”Couloute said, “the housing 
world should take notice as well.” 


This article originally appeared in 
CityLab—The Atlantic’s website on 
urbanism and city life. 


Tanvi Misra is a staff writer for CityLab, 
where she covers immigrant communities, 
housing, economic inequality, and culture. 


Finding serenity 
living on the street 


By Timothy Busby 
2 OPINION 


“Why would anyone want to live on the streets?” 
“What happened?” 


“How did it come to this?” 

These are the questions I get all the time. I have 
spent the last six and a half years of my life home- 
less, and the last three and a half years living solely 
on the street in an environment that shows the true 
human nature of individuals reduced to a lifestyle 
of just surviving each day. I have put a great deal 
of effort into gaining first-hand knowledge of the 
mentalities of individuals I have met who have 
experienced loss on a catastrophic level. 

There are many factors that contribute to why so 
many people end up living on the streets. Maybe as 
a child there was abuse, molestation, beatings, and 
abandonment. Possibly as a teenager the experience 
of betrayal, abandonment, or rape, and as an adult, 
catastrophic injury and catastrophic loss. It is quite 
possibly a combination of all the above. 


How can you have sereni- 
ty when you have literally 
lost everything? 


The point is that we all have breaking points, 
crushing points, ground to dust points. When these 
occur, all hope is lost. We feel of no use to ourselves 
or anyone else. As a general rule, a very deep de- 
pression sets in with the mindset of hopelessness, 
and our decision-making ability is incapacitated. 
The obvious choices you could have easily made 
before now somehow seem very unclear, which 
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leads to poor decision-mak- 
ing ability. At this point, you 
simply do not care. 

With the poor deci- 

sion-making process comes 

a horrific set of events that 
seem to fall like dominoes. 
With each loss, whether it’s 
death, loss of property, health 
issues, mental psychosis, severe 
depression, or a combination 
thereof, a part of you dies, until there is none of 

you left. After night and day of fearing that you’re 
going to lose everything and be forced to live on the 
streets, that time has come. 

Like any traumatic event, your first response is 
denial, or what I call “living in the land of used to 
be.’ 

The first several weeks you are mad as hell. 

You think, “where are the people I have helped?” 
However, most people have a routine that does not 
involve helping you. No matter if you are important 
to these people, their lifestyle is set and they are 
unwilling to endure minor disturbances, such as 
providing you with assistance. 

So now you realize, you’re no one else’s responsi 
bility but your own. When you accept that youvare 
responsible for yourself and no one owes you any- 
thing, you have a starting point. It is time to learn 
anew way Of life like you have never known. The 
first step is acceptance, because acceptance allows 
serenity. Acceptance is not complacency, nor does it 
bring you satisfaction or with your current circum- 
stances. It simply means you know where you're at. 
You take an honest assessment of where you are. 

When I made that choice, I felt something that I 


haven’t felt in years. “Serenity.” How can you have 
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A person sits at People’s Park (Alastair Boone /Street Spirit) 


serenity when you have literally lost everything, 
mind, body, spirit, soul, family, all possessions, and 
most importantly, hope? 

The answer I’m about to give you so simple you'll 
have a hard time wrapping your head around it. 
Now, your focus is on the things in life you need in 
order to survive: food, water, clothing, shelter, and 
safety. It is no longer what you have that defines 
you: The better paying job, the bigger apartment or 
house, the nicer car to drive, or that pair of shoes 
you've been waiting all week until payday to buy. 

No, just the opposite is true. Your life is simple. 
Each day, you must complete these simplistic goals 
or else you die. Perhaps now you can clearly see the 
small things that you took for granted only earlier 
in your life. Now the question is, can you adapt to 
living on the streets and enjoying the simple things 
in life? 


Timothy Busby currently lives on the street in Berke- 
ley. He spends his time traveling from state to state 
seeing beautiful sites, meeting interesting people, and 
finding something fantastic to appreciate each day. 


Letter from the editor 


One October day in 1835, abolitionist William 
Lloyd Garrison was hard at work publishing his 
anti-slavery newspaper, The Liberator, when a riot 
broke out. A pro-slavery mob caught Garrison, and 
dragged him by a rope through the streets. He had 
to be rescued by the mayor, and spent the night in 
jail to avoid further torment. 

Two centuries later, the founding editor of this 
newspaper used Garrison as a standard. “[Garrison] 
attacked the system of slavery in his news columns 
in such a profound way that there were often riots 
by pro-slavery forces when he spoke in public,” Ter- 
ry Messman, who co-founded Street Spirit in 1995, 
said an interview. “That's journalism to me!” 

As I have taken Terry’s baton and assumed 
Editorship of Street Spirit, his words have lingered 
in my mind. Through his pioneering career as an 
activist and an editor, Terry earned his confidence in 
the definition of journalism. That's journalism to me!, 
he said, exclamation point and all. 

With the publication of my first issue of Street 
Spirit, | realize that the task of defining journalism 
falls to me, and the paper’s assorted team of con- 
tributors. With just a few edits, Terry’s declaration 
becomes a question. What is journalism to me? 

I take up this mantle with much to learn, and—I 
hope—much to give. After spending the last year 
writing full-time for The Atlantic’s CityLab, I have 
experience reporting on many aspects of urban life, 
from city government and policy change to their 
human impacts. At California Magazine, I learned 
the delicate art of writing an obituary. As a weekly 
columnist for The Daily Californian, 1 wrote about 
student life and fear of the future. I come from a big 

family, which has taught me that winning the argu- 
ment is never as important as fighting fair. 

A graduate of UC Berkeley’s English Department, 
I relish storytelling as an instrument of change. I 


have often been changed by stories, both fictional 
and true—from Murakami’s novel, Kafka on the Shore 
to Alex Tizon’s essay, My Family's Slave. 

To me, a good story should warp the world as you 
know it. It should reach inside of you and stir up the 
comforts that have settled in your soul, in.service 
of understanding fuller truths. In my view, it is a 
writer’s responsibility to tell the unsettling stories in 
ways that captivate, inspire, and when appropriate, 
amuse. It is a reader’s responsibility to embrace the 
stories that challenge their regular comforts, and the 
fear that often follows. 

Iam motivated—as both a reader and a writer— 
by the fact that the subjects of Street Spirit know this 
fear well. The intimate lives of poor and homeless 
people are regularly written out of the mainstream 
narrative, which erases these individuals from our 
cultural consciousness. Usually, we speak about 
them only as a mess that must be cleaned up. In 
this, they are denied the comfort that comes with 
feeling heard or seen. 

But it does not have to be this way. Good story- 
telling can ensure that homelessness does not result 
in the excision of personal narratives. It can give 
writers the space to decry their losses and celebrate 
their triumphs, and subjects an opportunity to share 
new and unexpected parts of themselves. It can 
empower readers to assume a more comprehensive 
vision of our shared world. 

All over the world, street newspapers like Street 
Spirit do the work of publishing challenging and 
compassionate stories. This part isn’t complicated— 
poor and homeless people have an incredible depth 
of stories to tell. The real work is in demanding to 
be read—especially by people who have never expe- 
rienced homelessness, and have never considered 
these stories. 


I grew up in San Francisco in a house that was 
also a home. I will not claim to know what it’s like 
to be homeless, but I do understand the power of a 
good story, both for the reader and the writer. For 
23 years, Street Spirit has worked to give poor and 
homeless people a voice. It is my honor to do that 
work, and our community’s responsibility to help 
that voice ring as loud as can be. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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